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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN: 

This report, the forty-first of the total series of annual presidential 
reports since our work was first organized, is the tenth I have had the 
honor of submitting to you. In presenting it I am constrained to express 
my personal gratitude to you for your unfailing, loyal cooperation; to 
my predecessor, Professor Montgomery, for the good example he set me 
and the excellent condition in which he turned the work over to me; to 
the scholars who have faithfully served on the corporation, in our home 
office, and on the teaching and excavating staffs of our schools, especially 
Drs. Albright, Engberg, Glueck, Moulton, Speiser, and Wright; to the 
official representatives of our own government and the governments of 
Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq, without whose cordial cooperation our 
task would have been much less successful and very much less pleasant 
than it has been; to the uncounted friends whose financial aid has made 
the work possible; and above all to God, who has granted us extraordinary 
opportunities and privileges. I remember gratefully also those whom 
death has taken from us during these years. Their names are an honor- 
roll indeed: James H. Breasted, David G. Lyon, Richard J. H. Gottheil, 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Felix M. Warburg, Romain Butin, Henry J. 
Patten, Nathaniel Schmidt, George H. Warrington, Cyrus Adler, Edward 
T. Newell, Clarence S. Fisher, George A. Barton, Elihu Grant, James 
R. Jewett. 

The decade just past began during a depression; it ends in the midst 
of a world-engulfing war. The future we face is obscure (as the future 
has a way of being), but the experience of these years gives us good 
grounds for firm though sober confidence, not the least of them being 
the tried and proved personal devotion of you and others who have our 
work at heart. 

In my first report as your president I said that our only cause for 
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serious misgiving was financial. Since then we have, by grace, completed 
our endowment campaign successfully, though to be sure the total is 
considerably less than was hoped for, and the rate of income from it is 
very much lower than was expected when the campaign was first under- 
taken. The princely gift of Mr. and Mrs. Warburg came at a time of 
real crisis. Now the Nies estate has been settled and is at last yielding 
a substantial income, though again only a fraction of what was originally 
contemplated. The Schools have been made residuary legatee of Pro- 
fessor Barton’s estate, and at some future time, which we sincerely hope 
will not be soon, it too will provide income—if by that time there is still 
any such thing as interest on invested funds! In view of the uncertain 
yield of all endowed funds in the future, the steady loyalty of our sup- 
porting institutions and individual contributors is especially reassuring. 
It has been a great pleasure to welcome Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary back into our membership this year, and an equal pleasure to 
add Yeshiva College of New York to our corporation as a new member. 

At present, the expensive work of excavation being out of the question, 
we have actually more than enough income for current needs. We have 
been taking advantage of this fact to undertake important publication 
projects which have hitherto been out of our reach. We must also, 
however, set aside something for the opportunities which are sure to arise 
after the war. I recommend that in our next budget we allocate all we 
can spare for post-war excavation. 

During the past year, in spite of the trying situation, our work has 
by no means been at a standstill. Dr. Glueck has in most distinguished 
fashion used the unexpected opportunity to continue his archaeological 
survey of Transjordan. The partial results already published are sufficient 
to indicate the importance of his discoveries. Dr. Engberg, already on 
leave of absence, resigned when the term of his appointment expired last 
June, and Dr. Glueck, who was then serving as Field Director of both 
Schools, was our obvious choice for Director of the Jerusalem School, as 
well as Field Director of the Baghdad School. The competent service of 
Mrs. Pommerantz as Business Manager of the Jerusalem School has 
made things easier for all of us. The Baghdad School, although compelled 
to suspend operations in the field, has sponsored significant projects in 
publication, the results of which will appear during the next few months. 

The office in New Haven has this year carried on a surprising amount 
of business without the services of a Field Secretary. Associate Member- 
ships, book sales, subscriptions to the Bulletin and Biblical Archaeologist, 
mimeographing and distributing Dr. Glueck’s exciting News letters, re- 
ceiving contributions, circulating stereopticon slides and lectures, as well 
is correspondence and bookkeeping and many other things, have kept 
Mrs. Walton, our Office Secretary, very busy, even with a considerable 
1mount of student help. Her efficient management distinctly calls for 
ionorable mention. In this connection I want to express again our 
appreciation for the provision of office space by the Yale University 
Divinity School. 

Our publications have already been mentioned: Miss Porada’s work 
on Nuzi seal impressions is well advanced, and Dr. Kramer’s Sumerian 
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studies are in the final stage of preparation for printing. At least one 
other important project in the field of cuneiform studies is being con- 
sidered by our Baghdad School committee. We hope to have soon an- 
other book from Dr. Glueck. Meanwhile the double volume XXI-XXIT 
of the Annual, containing the third and final volume of Dr. Albright’s 
material on Tell Beit Mirsim, has appeared. The BULLETIN is appearing 
regularly, and as nearly on schedule as conditions permit. The Biblical 
Archaeologist continues to make friends and, we hope, influence people. 
The number of orders we receive for complete sets of back numbers 
is noteworthy. 

Looking back again for a moment, if I may, over the ten years now 
ending, I am pleased to note that at several points we have improved 
our organization, especially in the direction of securing more active 
participation by the corporation at large. Other suggestions to this end 
have been made and will be brought before you. The establishment of 
our Alumni organization, with its well-attended luncheons every spring 
and winter, is another gratifying development. It is a high privilege to 
be associated with this goodly fellowship. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrar Burrows, 


President. 
New Haven, November 1, 1943. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in 
Jerusalem for the academic year which closed June 30, 1943. 

Another war year has passed, and with it the threat of invasion of 
Palestine by the barbarians. The danger they threatened was averted 
by the grace of God. Freed from foreign peril, Palestine is today, how- 
ever, again exposed to the dangers of internal stresses and conflicting 
claims. The peace of Palestine may be no more secure in future than it 
was in the past. The School in Jerusalem has weathered all the political 
storms and tragedies which have been the rule rather than the exception 
in Palestine in recent years. It has managed to retain general respect 
and friendship by being partisan to nothing but scholarship. The School 
is primarily a place of peace where friend and foe can meet on the com- 
mon ground of scientific historical research. The only condition it im- 
poses upon its visitors and guests is that they ungird their animosities 
at its gates. 

The stringencies of living conditions in Palestine have increased during 
the year under review. The Government of Palestine has wrestled 
valiantly with the problem of providing restricted quantities of food to 
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an enlarged population. The vicious circle of soaring prices and rising 
wages has not been broken. The Hostel of the School has been well 
patronized. It has been kept open out of a sense of public duty. In 
recent months it has done little more, and sometimes less than pay its 
own way. Mrs. Pommerantz has discharged her duties as secretary and 
business-manager very competently. Shukri Audeh, the head of the 
servant staff, who has been at the School now for some fifteen years, has 
been absolutely invaluable. He is not only the chief cook, but purchases 
all the food supplies for the Hostel. In these days of very severe rationing 
in Palestine, it requires persistence, acumen, strategy, and on occasion 
genius to assemble sufficient food to feed an average of about twenty 
people daily at the School, and to feed them well, reasonably, and 
legally. The buildings and grounds of the School have been kept in 
vood condition. 

The School library has been used considerably by scholars in Jerusalem. 
Very few new books or periodicals have been received during the year 
because of war stringencies. There will be large gaps to fill after the 
war is over. A large meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society was held 
at the School, and was entertained to tea at the Director’s House. It 
has been decided not to attempt to revive the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society until after the war is over. 

No lectures were given or seminars held under the auspices of the 
School itself, because of the absence of graduate students. In peace 
times, they used to come from America for the most part to spend a 
year.or two at the School doing graduate research, and spending part of 
the time in the field as members of the staffs of the School’s archaeo- 
logical expeditions. Mr. Morton Smith, who had been doing graduate 
research work in Palestine, was appointed Thayer Fellow, and resided 
at the School during the past year while continuing his studies pre- 
paratory to obtaining his Ph. D. from the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
He is an Episcopal clergyman. 

The main scientific work of the School during the year consisted in the 
intensive carrying on of the archaeological exploration of Transjordan, 
under the joint auspices of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and the Smithsonian Institution. This work, which was begun in 1932 
and has continued with some interruptions since then, has had for its 
coal the methodically complete archaeological examination of all his- 
torical Transjordan. Continuing to use the key of pottery and sherd 
identification developed and perfected especially by Vincent, Fisher, and 
Albright, the joint expedition has now for all practical purposes com- 
pleted the survey. It has carefully examined and mapped over a thousand 
ancient historical sites in Transjordan, most of which were previously 
unknown. The approximately three hundred sites which have been 
studied during the last fifteen months will be described in the fourth and 
last part of Explorations in Eastern Palestine, the first three parts of 
which have appeared in Annuals XIV, XV, and XVIII-XIX. During the 
year the School’s expedition found it possible to explore archaeologically 
the entire length of the east side of the Jordan Valley. Two preliminary 
articles dealing with this particular exploration, called “ Jabesh-Gilead ” 
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and “ Three Israelite Towns in the Jordan Valley: Zarethan, Succoth, 
Zaphon” have appeared in nos. 89 and 90 of the Butietin. A third 
article of the series on “Some Ancient Cities in the Plains of Moab ” 
is to appear in no. 91 of the Buttetrn. The main work of the year car- 
ried the archaeological survey from the Wadi Zergé north to the Wadi 
Yarmik. In other words, during the course of the years, the Jerusalem 
School has carried the archaeological survey of Transjordan from the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah to the southern boundary of Syria. There remains to 
be explored some of the easternmost stretches of northern Transjordan, 
where, however, very little will be found belonging to historical times 
preceding the Roman period. It is hoped, if permission can be obtained 
from the Government of His Majesty, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud, to extend 
the survey into the Wadi Sirhan. The writer’s most recent summary of 
the results of the School’s excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh, where the last 
season’s work in 1940 was carried out in conjunction with the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has appeared under the title of “ The Excavations 
of Solomon’s Seaport: Ezion-geber ” in the Smithsonian Report for 1941, 
pp. 453-478 (with 14 plates), published in Washington, 1942. The writer 
also published a review of archaeological research in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan during 1941-2 in the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 
XLVII: 1, pp. 125-131. On July 4, 1942, the Director gave an address 
over the Palestine Broadcasting Station on the subject of “ America.” 

As in previous years, the work of the archaeological survey conducted 
by the Jerusalem School in Transjordan has been greatly facilitated by 
the civil and military authorities there. The British Resident of Trans- 
jordan, Mr. A. S. Kirkbride, the Assistant British Resident, Mr. H. M. 
Foot, the Chief Curator of Antiquities, Mr. Lankester Harding, the 
Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, Lt. Col. J. B. Glubb, have lent 
all manner of assistance and encouragement. To Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Kirkbride a special debt of gratitude is due for gracious hospitality 
frequently extended in their Residency in Amman. Mr. Harding too has 
been extraordinarily helpful in every possible way. It would be difficult 
to find a government which has been more intelligently helpful to archae- 
ology and archaeologists than that of the Emirate of Transjordan. Mr. 
Robert Hamilton, Director of the Palestine Department of Antiquities, 
Mr. Harry J. Iliffe, Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
and their assistants have continued to do everything within their power 
to assist the archaeological undertakings of the School. Rashid Hamid 
of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities has again proven to be 
a most helpful companion on all of the archaeological trips undertaken 
during the year. He has, furthermore, made us greatly indebted to him 
for gracious hospitality extended on numerous occasions at his house in 
Jerash. It was formerly the headquarters of the American School expe- 
dition which excavated Jerash. To list all the princes and peasants, 
villagers and shepherds who have sheltered and fed us during the year 
would be to list the names of hundreds of gentlemen in Transjordan 
whose hospitality has been beyond compare. 


Netson Guveck, Director. 
Jerusalem, July 1, 1943. 
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LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 
July 1st, 1942—June 30th, 1943 


Author Title Presented by 


Albright, W. F....Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
Speiser, E......../ AASOR Vol. XX, 2 copies............+.00 000d ASOR 
Crowfoot, Kenyon, 

Sukenik The Buildings at Samaria (Samaria-Sabaste I) . Pal. Explor. Fund 
Lacheman, E. R..Nuzi—Miscellaneous Teats..................ASOR 
Lescot, R Textes Kurdes, Parts I and II Inst. Frangais de 

Damas 
Picard, L Inferences on the problem of the Pleistocene 
Climate of Palestine and Syria etc.........4 Author 


List of Exchanges Exchanged with 


Barnabé, Pére L’Eglise @Amwas; Qoubeibeh Pal. Arch. Museum 
s “ Le lieu de la rencontre d’Abraham et de Mel- 
chisedek 
Bohl, F. M. T.... Palestina in het licht der jongste opgravingen Ecole Biblique 
en onderzoekingen * a 
Bonner, C The last chapters of Enoch in Greek 
British Museum...A Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine 
Antiquities 
Elwell-Sutton, L. P.Colloquial Persian...........+..0++e0+++++++Mr. Stephan 
Gibb, H. A. R....The Arab Conquests in Central Asia 2al. Arch. Museum 
Grenfell, Hunt, and 
Goodspeed The Tebtunis Papyri, Part II 
Haynes and Hirst.Porta Argentariorum 
Hoppe, E Mathematik u, Astronomie im klassischen 
Altertum 
enery, GG... .c60% Cyprus Monuments, N 
“ it ad “ No. 
Karge, P Die Resultate d. neueren Ausgrabungen u. 
Forschungen in Palistina 
Konig, E Die Babel-Bibel Frage 
Lake, K. and Lake, 
S 


“ “ec “ 


Family 13 (The Ferrar Group) 

Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus 
2 Pseudo-Philonic de Jona I 

Van der Meer Textes scolaires de Suse 

Middleton & 

Gardner Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings.. Pal. Arch. Museum 
Scheil, Textes de comptabilité proto-élamites......... Ecole Biblique 
Schleifer Sahidische Bibel-Fragmente s “a 
Wiernikowski, I...Das Buch Hiob nach d. Auffassung d. Talmud 

u. Midrasch 
Zurayk, C The History of Ibn al-Furat, VII............ Amer. Univ. Beirut 


“ “ 


List OF PURCIASES 


MPERMNES OA, 3. 5.303.84 {nnuario de Museo Greco-Romano 1932-33, I.. Alexandria 1934 
Adriani, A -Annuaire du Musée Gréco-Romain, 1933-35...Alexandria 1936 
Adriani, A.......4 Annuaire du Musée Gréco-Romain, 1935-39...Alexandria 1940 
pT a. re Le Gobelet en argent des amours vendangeurs 

(Alexandria Museum)..............+eseee4 Alexandria 1939 
Architectural 

Publ. Society...The Dictionary of Architecture, 8 vols........ London 

Avi-Yonah, M..... Map of Roman Palestine, 2nd. ed London 1940 
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Author Title Presented by 
Ball, J...........The Geography and Geology of Southeastern 
Egypt Cairo 1912 
Beza, Marcu Byzantine Art in Roumania London 1940 
Bossert and 
Zschietzschmann.Hellas and Rome London 1936 
Breccia, E........Le Musée Gréco-Romain, Alexandrie, 
1925-31 Bergamo 1932 
1931-32 Bergamo 1933 
Breccia, E........ Le rovine ai monumenti di Canopo Bergamo 1926 
Breccia, E........Terrecotte figurate Greche e Greco-Egizie de 
Museo di Alessandria, 2 vols...............Bergamo 1930-34 
Damer, S. L..... .Archaeology and the New Testament London 1939 
SOO ES , «52 595s AUORENE I MEOUG oo oie oop 66s. 5 v5.00 00a ovens « AONGOR IDST 
Cobham, C. D. and 
Jeffery, G., ed....An attempt at a bibliography of Cyprus, 
new Bi kete iain ae iae Wine See & Rae Praha ul 9 
Cobham, C. D....Hxcerpta Cypria Cambridge 1908 
Crowfoot, J. W. and : 
Crowfoot, G. M. arly Ivories from Samaria London 1938 
Daressy, G.......A/edinet Habu, Guide Cairo 1897 
Enlart, C.. L’Art gothique de la Renaissance en Chypre. 
PE eee cls eatin. ot kien gin ke hah 1e kst Chess Paris 1899 
Fechheimer, H....Aleinplastik d, Aegypter.................... Berlin 192] 
Fechheimer, H....Die Plastik d. Aegypter..................... Berlin 1923 
Glanville, S.R.K..The Legacy of Egypt Oxford 1942 
Glueck H. and 
Dietz, E.......Die Kunst d, Islam Berlin 1925 
Hackett, J.......4 History of the Orthodox Church in Cyprus..London 1901 
Sonim A. D....4 Hastory of Ornament ... .. 2.6.6.6 sc eee New York 1916 
Harvey, P.......The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. Oxford 1937 


Harvey, W.......Church of the Holy Sepulchre............... London 1935 
Harvey, W.......Structural Survey, Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem London 1935 


Hershkovitz and 
Seidman .......Sepher Jehoshua (Hebrew)..................Jerusalem 1942 
Hogarth, D. G....Devia Cypria London 1889 
lliffe, J. Short Guide to the Stone and Bronze Ages 
in the Pal. Arch. Museum Jerusalem 1937 
Kekulé, R .....Die antiken Bildwerke im Theseion zu Athen.. Leipzig 1869 
Kiepert and 
Huelsen Formae Urbis Romae Antiquae Berlin 1912 
Koeppel, R Teleilat Ghassul II Rome 1940 
Kitchener, H. ..A Trigonometrical Survey of Cyprus......... London 1885 
Kiihnel, E........Maurische Kunst Berlin 1924 
Renna BH... ... Berlin 1922 
Lamon and 
Shipton .......Megiddo Seasons of 1925-34, Strata I-V......Chicago 1939 
SE EE... soe ok OFM CIPOER BPOMIOE 55.o cos cc ssc Swesccunecs Milan 
Lefebvre, G.......Grammaire de UV Egyptien classique Cairo 1940 
Licht, H.........Lebenskultur im alten Griechenland Wien 1925 
Longfellow, W. 
Se ee ee er a a London 1899 
Longfellow, W. 
P. { Cyclopaedia of Works of Architecture in 
Italy, Greece and the Levant..............New York 1895 
Lund, F. M.......Ad Quadratum, A Study of the geometrical 
bases of architecture London 1921 
Lyons, H. G The Cadastral Survey of Egypt 1892-1907 Cairo 1908 
de la Marre and 
Renier Recherches sur Vancienne ville de Lambése.... Paris 1850 
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Author Title Presented by 
Moscioni, R Raccolta delle Fotografie Rome 1921 
Musée du Louvre..Encyclopédie photographique de Vart Paris 1935-38 
Old Testament....The Septuagint Version London 
Pal. Arch. Museum Gallery Book, Persian-Hellenistic Roman and 

POEONTINE, BOTS 283. ei ciiy ae oor k.s oan ea Jerusalem 1943 
Papworth, W Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture London 1912 
Parker, J. H { Glossary of terms used in Grecian, Roman, 

Italian and Gothic architecture London 1850 
Phaidon Press ed.The Art of Ancient Egypt Vienna 1936 
Platner, S. B { Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome.. London 1929 
DuPlat Taylor and 

Seton-Williams. Classification of Pottery in the Cyprus Museum. Nicosia 1938 

Racinet, M. A....L’ornement polychrome, 2 vols.............+5 Paris 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases.....London 1936 
Sarre, Die Kunst d. alten Persien.................. Berlin 1922 
Schiffer & Andrae.Die Kunst d. alten Orients (Aegypten und 

Vorderasien ) Berlin 1925 
Scheffer, von T...Die Kultur d. Griechen London 1938 
Sjéqvist, E Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age....Stockholm 1940 
Siondehz, N...... Thesaurus of Phoenician Inscriptions......... Tel Aviv 1942 
Storrs & O’Brien..The Handbook of Cyprus, 9th issue London 1930 
Stuart-Jones, H...Companion to Roman History Oxford 1912 
loussoun, O Celtia: eF B68 CONCONEE 56 oek soe enw Alexandria 1935 
Toussoun, La géographie de VEgypte a Vepoque Arabe, 

PMT Ms oyach le hs iad dos Data le, core ahusins ror as ces hea Alexandria 1926-36 
foussoun, O......Mémoire sur les anciennes branches du Nil...Alexandria 1922-23 
loussoun, Mémoire sur les finances de VEgypte Cairo 1924 
| 


oussoun, O......Mémoire sur Uhistoire du Nil, 3 vols.........Cairo 1925 
Visconti, E. Q... Iconographie Grecque, 3 vols.............06 Milan 1824-26 


Walters, H. B.... ‘ London 1905 
Westholm, A.....Asine, the Archaeology of the Lower City....Stockholm 1938 
Westholm, A.....Built Tombs in Cyprus..........0.c0ceceeees Rome 1939 
Wheeler, G. M....Report upon U. S. Geographical Surveys, 

Vol. IIL: Archaeolgy Washington 1879 
Winckler, H. A...Rock Drawings of Southern Upper Egypt I...London 1938 
Woermann, K Geschichte d. Kunst aller Zeiten und Volker, 

SPVOB osc e  eeNa ed aes co pd odes dad oo 9 see Lee ree 
Zervos, C.... ....L’art en Gréce Paris 1936 





REPORT OF THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 


0 the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
GENTLEMEN: 


I submit herewith the report of the Director of the Baghdad School 
for the year 1943. 

That there was any field activity at all under present conditions is 
cue entirely to the incomparable enterprise of Professor Glueck. The 
results of his explorations have been published in his news letters and 
it recent issues of the BuLetin, and a definitive account will follow 
liter. While Transjordan has more intimate relations with Palestine than 
i does with Iraq, Dr. Glueck functioned also as Field Director of the 
taghdad School, which thereby has a claim at least to reflected glory. 

Several publications which appeared during the year are based on 
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source material made available through the activities of the Baghdad 
School. Foremost among these publications is the magnificent volume 
on Nuzi Personal Names by T. J. Gelb, P. M. Purves, and A. A. MacRae, 
got out by the Oriental Institute as its Volume LVII. Of related interest 
are Nuzi Real Estate Transactions by F. R. Steele (American Oriental 
Society, Volume XXV) and The Administration of Justice in Nuzi by 
H. J. Liebesny (reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 1943, pp. 128-144). 

The long-needed study of the seal impressions from Nuzi was begun 
at long last by Miss Porada, to whom the Oriental Institute has extended 
its hospitality and all of its facilities. A report on the subject may be 
expected in the near future. Dr. S. N. Kramer has completed his edition 
of the Sumerian religious texts which he copied in Istanbul, and this 
volume should appear soon as one of the publications of the Baghdad 


School. 
Respectfully submitted, 


E. A. SPEISsER. 


RAMOTH-GILEAD 
NELSON GLUECK 


In recent years the identification of Ramoth-gilead with el-Husn 
(Husn ‘Ajlin), first suggested by Dalman,' has been generally accepted * 
in preference to the earlier identification of Ramoth-gilead with 
Remtheh.* I find the reasons for adoption of the one and rejection of 
the other unacceptable. When the identification with el-Husn was made, 
the archaeological exploration of North Gilead in accordance with 
modern standards had hardly begun. The evidence now available as a 
result of the recent exploration of that area by the joint expedition of 
the School in Jerusalem and the Smithsonian Institution has ruled el- 
Husn out of consideration. It is a very imposing mound, to be sure, 
with considerable masses of Bronze and Iron Age pottery, and it has a 
commanding position guarding the approaches to Gilead from Hauran. 
It must, however, be considered in relationship to other newly discovered 
sites or sites whose antiquity has been newly demonstrated. 

A careful examination of Remtheh,* a large village situated in th« 


1 Palistinajahrbuch 1913, p. 64. 

* Albright, BULLETIN No. 19, p. 16; 35, p. 11; Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 
II, p. 435; de Vaux, “ Notes d’histoire et de topographie transjordaniennes,” p. 17, 
n. 2 (I have page-proof of this article which Pére de Vaux very kindly placed at 
my disposal early in 1940. I have not been able to ascertain whether or not it ha 
been published, since the Revue Biblique has not been obtainable for several years 
now. The pagination is my own. The article will be referred to in the rest of this 
paper as “Notes .. .”). 

* Hilscher, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins 29, 1906, pp. 135-137 
Smend, Zeitschrift f. d. Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1902, p. 158. The locating 
by Eusebius and Hieronymus, Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, pp. 146. 147, 0 
Ramoth-gilead on the Jabbok is completely out of question. 

“Visited on May 4 and 6, 1943. 
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center of the plain marking the transition from North Gilead to Hauran, 
succeeded for the first time in discovering considerable numbers of 
ancient sherds, which lend new attractiveness to the equation of Rem- 
theh with Ramoth-gilead (but see below!). The sherds belonged to 
Iron I-II and were found on the east side of the low rise on which the 
town sprawls. Some new cisterns had been dug which, penetrating 
through thick layers of more or less modern debris, had exposed or 
brought to the surface masses of sherds. There is no longer any question, 
to judge from this chance find, that Remtheh was heavily occupied 
during the Iron Age. It shows furthermore conclusively that the lack 
of evidence on the surface of such a site as Remtheh is definitely no proof 
that it never existed there. There are numerous villages in Transjordan 
which obviously occupy important ancient sites, but on the surfaces of 
which no ancient sherds can be found. They are obviously buried under 
heaps of debris of all kinds. 

Remtheh is situated on a low, extensive rise, all of which is covered 
today by the houses and dumps of the modern town. It is on the E-W 
road which leads through the plain between Der‘é and Irbid, at both of 
which places considerable quantities of Bronze and Iron Age sherds 
lave been found.’ Confirming the finds of others, I have found numerous 
Bronze Age and large numbers of Iron I-II sherds at Irbid. Remtheh 
today is also on an important N-S road leading between Damascus and 
‘Amman. In Bronze and Iron Age times it was similarly on an important 
crossroad. Were there no other site to be considered for identification 
with Ramoth-gilead in the vicinity of Remtheh, I should have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that Remtheh alone can be identified with it. It meets 
all or almost all of the demands ior that identification. It is (a) located 
on an important road intersection, which was apparently there also in 
ancient times; (b) its name is suggestive of Ramoth; (c) it is in a rich 
agricultural district; (d) it is located in a broad plain, in which chariots 
could easily have maneouvered, in accordance with the biblical accounts 
describing the battle in which Ahab of Israel was mortally wounded 
when he and Jehoshaphat of Judah fought against the Syrians at 
Ramoth-gilead; ® (e) it is in North Gilead; (f) it is close to the Syrian 
border; (g) it has the proper kind of pottery. 

Remtheh, however, is not located in a strong position. The rise on 
which it is situated lifts the town noticeably above the level of the 
surrounding plain, but its position cannot compare with that of Tell 
el-Husn, with which, as we have seen, it has been identified in the recent 
past.’ There is certainly no question that modern Remtheh is built 
upon the site of an important Iron Age settlement. The inhabitants of 
ancient Remtheh, as of all the sites in this northern plain, depended 
ipon cisterns for their water supply, just as they do today. 


* Albright, BULLETIN, No. 19, p. 16; 35, p. 11. 

*T Kings 22: 29-39; II Kings 8: 28; 9:.1-4; I Kings 4: 13. 

7One of the reasons for rejecting Remtheh in favor of some other site is, as 
Dalman, PJB, 1913, pp. 63-64, has pointed out, that if the Dathema of I Mace. 5, 9 
which Syr. reads as Rathema, where a long siege was endured, is to be associated 
with Ramoth-gilead, as is frequently done, then it would have to be a stronger site 
than ancient Remtheh could pessibly have been. 
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There is, however, rather close to Remtheh, a site whose candidacy 
for identification with Ramoth-gilead is so strong that, everything con- 
sidered, I am inclined to give it the accolade of recognition. It is Tell 
Ramith, some seven kilometers almost due south of Remtheh. It is on 
a three-knolled hill (see figure), which rises commandingly above the 
plain round about it, and dominates the entire countryside. Remtheh, 
Irbid, Khanasri, and numerous other sites are clearly visible from it. 
On all sides it is surrounded by fertile rolling plains. The entire hill at 
the time of our visit’ was completely ploughed over and planted to 
wheat. It was very difficult to find sherds on the slopes of the hill. 
Indeed, it was only on a comparatively bare spot on top of the highest 


Looking Southeast at Tell Rimith. 


and central knoll of the hill that we succeeded in finding large numbers 
of clear Iron I-II sherds, as well as some Roman and Byzantine sherds. 

All the reasons cited above in connection with the possible identifica- 
tion of Remtheh with Ramoth-gilead apply with equal force to the 
identification of Tell Ramith with Ramoth-gilead, with two exceptions, 
which make the case for the latter much stronger than for the former. 
They are the incomparably stronger position of Tell Ramith as com- 
pared to that of Remtheh, and, as Albright has pointed out to me, the 
much closer relationship of the name of Tell Ramith than of Remtheh to 
Ramoth-gilead. In a letter to me, Aug. 30, 1943, after a previous con- 
versation with him in Baltimore dealing with my finds at Remtheh and 
Tell Ramith, he wrote: 


“T suggest that you give Remtheh up entirely and adopt your own discovery, 
Tell Ramith, for the following reasons. Name and archaeological indications are 
perfect. Rdmit goes hack to Aram, *Ramét < Ramat < Ramét, just as modern 


8May 6, 1943. 
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‘Almit goes back to Heb. *‘Alamét, Reqgit to *Ragqét, ‘Ainita through ‘Ainéta 
(which also occurs) to ‘Aindlaé = Heb. ‘ayanét. There are many other parallels 
for this particular series of sound changes.” ** 


It is not beyond the range of possibility that the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of 
Jacob ® is also to be identified with Tell Ramith. I found no traces of 
Bronze Age occupation there, to be sure, but perhaps another visit to 
the site, when it is not so overgrown with wheat and weeds as it was 
when I visited it, will yield evidence of an early settlement. It may be 
added, however, that the biblical account does not require a permanent 
sedentary occupation of the site in the time of Laban and Jacob. It must 
nevertiieless be affirmed that whether or not such evidence is forth- 
coming, Ramoth-gilead need not necessarily be identified with the 
Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob. 

Indeed, it is necessary to take serious exception to the cross-word 
equation accepted by many scholars '° of Ramoth-gilead, Ramath ham- 
Mizpeh,'! Mizpeh-gilead or Mizpah of Jepthah,’* and the Mizpah or 
Gal‘éd of Jacob.'* The assumption that Ramoth-gilead in the list of 
Levitical cities '* probably takes the place of Ramath ham-Mizpeh in 
Josh. 13: 26 is completely gratuitous. De Vaux * also rejects the identi- 
fication of Ramoth-gilead with Ramath ham-Mizpah, but agrees to the 
identification of Ramath ham-Mizpah with the Mizpeh-gilead of Jepthah 
and the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, because, in accordance with Abel’s 
earlier suggestion '® he locates Jacob’s Mizpah (Gal‘éd) south of the 
Jabbok and identifies it with Kh. Jel‘ad.7 

Much more about the archaeology of North Gilead is known today 
than several years ago when de Vaux made the above identifications. 
In view of the new materials found, he might very well today desire to 
change his position. He also rejects the identification of the Mizpah 
(Gal‘éd) of Jacob with Ramoth-gilead, pointing out that there is no 
record of Ramoth-gilead being a frontier post between Aram and Israel 
before the Iron Age,—a fact I have dealt with above. Rejecting correctly 
identification of Ramoth-gilead with Ramath ham-Mizpeh and perhaps 


S® [This change is discussed by Kampffmeyer in his fundamental monograph on 
the principles governing the phonetic shifts between ancient and modern Palestinian 
place-names (Zeits. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 1892, pp. 93, 95f.). Though his treat- 
ment is antiquated it still has value. Note already the change (by dissimilation! ) 
of @ to é in early Aramaie Sdmerén (Assyr. Sameréne) for Sémerén, Haurén (Assyr. 
Yauréna) for Haurdn, Aramaic é became 7 before the names were taken over by 
the Arabs. The name, which means “ knolls,”’ would evidently refer to the three 
knolls which are so characteristic of the site-—W. F. A.] 

®°Gen. 31: 47-49. 

Of. Gunkel, Die Urgeschichte u. d. Patriarechen, in Die Schriften d. A.T., I, 
p. 226; Smend, ZAW, 1902, pp. 155-157; Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 55, who com- 
pletely gratuitously identifies Ramath ham-Mizpeh of Josh, 13: 26 with Jepthah’s 
Mizpeh-gilead (Mizpah). 

1 Josh. 13: 26. 

12 Judges 11: 11.29. 34; 10: 17. 

8 Gen, 31: 47-49. 

Dt. 4: 43; Josh. 20: 8; 21: 36; I Chron. 6: 65, 

* Op. cit., p. 17. 

*® Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 390. 

1? For location of Kh. Jel‘ad cf. Glueck, Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 231-232. 
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correctly with the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, de Vaux however equates 
Ramath ham-Mizpeh with the Mizpeh-gilead (Mizpah) of Jepthah and 
the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, and then, as we have just seen, all three 
of them with Kh. Jel‘ad. 

It may indeed be possible to identify the Ramath ham-Mizpeh of 
Josh. 13: 26 with Kh. Jel‘ad. That leaves Jepthah’s Mizpeh-gilead and 
Jacob’s Mizpah to be dealt with. Assuming that the Mizpeh-gilead of 
Judges 11: 29 is the same as the Mizpah of Judges 11: 11.34, (although 
they need not necessarily be the same), there is nothing in the biblical 
account to indicate that this site was south of the Jabbok, or that it 
did not require a fairly long march from there befor’ jepthah reached the 
territory of the Ammonites. Indeed, to judge from the entire biblical 
account dealing with the life and deeds of Jepthah, there is every reason 
to believe that Mizpeh-gilead (Mizpah) is to be located in North Gilead. 
During the part of his life just before he became a national leader, Jep- 
thah was more at home outside of the north limits of Gilead than in 
Gilead proper, as Judges 11 informs us. When Jepthah returned to 
Gilead after having administered a defeat to the Ammonites, he was 
met there at his home in Mizpah (Judges 11: 34) by his only daughter, 
and was compelled in tragic fulfilment of his vow to devote her to the 
deity. It was in all probability from Mizpah in North Gilead, as I 
pointed out in an earlier article,’* that he subsequently had to go to 
Zaphon (Tell el-Q6s) in the Jordan Valley to treat with the Ephraimites, 
and then attack and defeat them. It seems clear that the Mizpah from 
which he came and to which he had returned on his way back from the 
Ammonite war, was in North and not in South Gilead. There were 
probably several sites with that name or compounded with that name 
in North Gilead alone, and I find it too difficult to fix any particular site 
for identification with Jepthah’s home. I am satisfied, however, that 
it was north and not south of the Jabbok River, and that it is impossible 
to equate, as Abel and de Vaux do, Ramath ham-Mizpeh with it. 

The identification of the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob with the Mizpah 
(Mizpeh-gild) of Jepthah seems certain to de Vaux. Inasmuch as 
he equates Jepthah’s Mizpah (Mizpeh-gilead) with Ramath ham- 
Mizpah and with Kh. Jel‘ad, he comes to the conclusion that Jacob’s 
Mizpah (Gal‘éd) is also to be equated with Kh. Jel‘ad, and therefore 
to be located on the south side of the Jabbok River. To build up a 
background for this surprising conclusion, de Vaux makes a number of 
rash statements, several of which I quote in the original because of the 
present impossibility for my readers to refer directly to his article. With 
regard to Gadite cities in the highlands N of the Wadi Zerqa (River 
Jabbok) he says: *° 


* Aucune ne se place dans.la région montagneuse, qui va de Hosn au Nahr 
ez-Zerga. L’archéologie rendra peut-étre compte de ce fait... il faut attendre 
que l’exploration systématique entreprise par M. N. Glueck soit achevée. Celle-ci 
montrera, je crois, que le coeur du ‘Aglun a été 4 peu prés inhabité, non seulement 
a l’époque du Bronze, mais aussi a l’époque du Fer. Cette région, trés accidentée 
et couverte anciennement par des foréts, était évitée par les caravanes et les séden- 
taires ne s’y sont pas établis.” 


18 BULLETIN, No. 90, p. 20. ae Notes... '<-.,° pp. 13-14. 
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I have, however, found both Bronze and Iron Age sites in the very heart 
of the ‘Ajlin. At ‘Ain Mehna, a few kilometers north of ‘Ajlin, is a 
very extensive Bronze and Tron Age site, situated -by one of the 
strongest springs in Transjordan.”° At ‘Ajlin, too, Bronze Age pottery 
has been found,” and I am confident that either under the modern 
village of ‘Ajlin, or somewhere near it or its very strong spring, a large 
Iron Age site was located. It is true that the heavily forested area of 
the heart of the ‘Ajlin district was much less thickly settled than 
other parts of Transjordan, but to say that sedentary occupation did not 
establish itself there is going too far. De Vaux’s purpose in thus dis- 
cussing the nature of settlement or lack of it, as he supposed, in the 
‘Ajlin district is to show that Jacob could not very well have followed 
a caravan route from the north through this district before reaching the 
Jabbok River. In pursuance of this general argument, de Vaux makes 
a statement with regard to the eastern boundary of Gad, that I find 
unacceptable. Identifying the Mizpeh-gilead of Jepthah with Kh. 
Jel‘ad, as Dalman had previously,?? de Vaux says: ** 


“Ce point peut figurer comme limite d’Israél, car le territoire normal de Gad 
ne s’étendait pas beaucoup plus i /’Est. D’autre part, il n’y a guére de doute que 
les Araméens nomadisaient anciennement & V’Orient de la Transjordanie et pas 
seulement au Nord et au Nord-Est.” 


Why the east boundary of Gad should arbitrarily be put on a line run- 
through Kh. Jel‘ad is not clear to me. A place such as Kh. Umm ed- 
Denanir,** which is incomparably more important and is situated farther 
east, is much preferable as a boundary site to Kh. Jel‘ad, if indeed one is 
to fix the east boundary of Gad on the west side of the Beq‘ah. I shall 
have occasion to return to this subject in another paper. One might 
refer also to the Bronze and Iron Age sites by the Wadi Remeimin,”> or 
the large Bronze and Iron Age site of Kh. er-Rumman,” all of them 
east of Khirbet Jel'ad. One might also point out in connection with 
Kh. Jel‘ad, just as de Vaux argued when rejecting Ramoth-gilead for 
identification with the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, that there is no 
evidence of its having had a pre-Iron Age history—although I do not 
regard that as a very important point. The point which de Vaux makes 
with regard to the possibility of the Aramaeans living as nomads not 
only north and NE of Transjordan but also east of it is made in order 
to have Jacob come from that direction when leaving Laban, and thus 
avoid the route from the north, which is uncomfortable for de Vaux’s 
theory. He caps his theory with a statement, according to which Jacob’s 
journey homeward through Transjordan, as described in the Bible, 
commences at Kh. Jel‘ad and goes westward to the Jordan. Continuing, 
he writes: *" 


20 Visited June 24, 1942. 

*1 Koeppel, Teleilat Ghassil I, p. 64; Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age, p. 61. 

JB VI, 1910, p. 21; de Vaux, Revue Biblique, 1938, pp. 416-417; Abel, 

Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 390. 

ae NOUR 645 x5) De LO 

24 Annual, XV III- XIX, p. 197. °° Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 224-225. 

25 Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 230-232. SUS Notes. 6.95 CS. 
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“Je crois done que c’est par un itinéraire 4 travers le Galaad primitif au 
Sud du Zergqa que la tradition israélite se représentait le retour du Patriarche. . . . 
A l’époque patriarcale, le Nord de la Transjordanie, Basan, était occupé par des 
sédentaires, qui se seraient opposés & un passage de nomades; plus au Sud, le massif 
boisé du ‘Aglin était évité par les caravanes. Le prudent Jacob a contourné ces 
deux obstacles et a choisi un aecés plus méridional vers la vallée du Jourdain.” 


I shall have occasion in another article to deal further with the rest 
of de Vaux’s paper, and in more detail with some of his conclusions 
already referred to. His entire, brilliantly labored, thesis is predicated 
upon the theory that Jacob’s return journey through Transjordan was 
made entirely on the south side of the Jabbok River, and is connected 
with the identification of the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob with Kh. Jel‘ad. 
I see no reason for the assumption that the sedentary settlements of 
Bashan would have impeded his journey, any more than any of the 
early Bronze Age settlements in Transjordan might have. For that 
matter, the latter too could have ‘stopped him from taking even the 
route that de Vaux thinks Jacob did take. Whether or not Jacob came 
east of, skirted the edge of, or came through part of the ‘Ajlin proper, 
before he bent westward along the Jabbok River is impossible to de- 
termine, but it is possible to say that the Mizpah of Jacob seems 
definitely to have been in North Gilead, and that if he had wanted to 
he could have found his way along regularly traveled tracks even through 
the ‘Ajlin. ; 


THE GEZER CALENDAR 
W. F. ALsricut 


In September, 1908, Macalister discovered a small plaque of soft 
limestone, inscribed on one side and bearing traces of letters on the 
other. The plaque is 4} inches long and may originally have been 54 
inches in length, just twice its actual width; it is five-eighths of an inch 
thick. It was found in debris from Macalister’s Fourth Semitic, and was 
dated by both Macalister and Vincent at the very end of this period, 
i.e., in the sixth century, since this period was then attributed to the 
first half of the last millennium B.C. The inscription was promptly 
discussed by the leading epigraphers of the time: Lidzbarski, Ronzevalle, 
Gray, Vincent and others. There was at once a sharp division about 
the date, the first two insisting that the text was older than any other 
known Hebrew inscription and could scarcely be later than the ninth 
century, while Vincent, Pilcher and others followed Macalister’s archaeo- 
logical chronology, placing it in the sixth century. 


1 Gezer, II, pp. 24-28, III, Pl. CXXVII. The best photographs are those published 
by Ronzevalle, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale (St. Joseph), V, pp. 90* £., Pls. 
XVI-XVII, and reproduced by Diringer (see next note). 

2An excellent bibliography is given by Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche 
Palestinesi (Florence, 1934), pp. 18-20. The following additions may be noted: 
(1928) G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, I, 1, pp. 7-8 and passim; (1935) 
H. L. Ginsberg, Bull. Jew. Pal, Expl. Soc., U1, p: 49; (1936) S. Yeivin, BJPES III, 
pp. 117-121; (1939) H. Torezyner, BJPES VII, pp. 4-6; 8S. Yeivin, Téledét hak-ketav 
ha-‘Ivri, pp. 122-25, 159. 
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Unfortunately for Vincent and those who agreed with Macalister, the 
latter’s chronology was very wrong indeed. In previous years Bliss and 
Macalister, working together, had developed an essentially sound pottery 
chronology for the Iron Age. After they parted company and Macalister 
began to work at Gezer, he gradually shifted his dates, placing the 
pottery of the Divided Monarchy (Iron II or Middle Iron) in the 
Persian and early Hellenistic periods (sixth-third centuries B.C.), and 
the pottery of Iron I (Early Iron), really belonging to the time of the 
Judges and the United Monarchy, in “ Fourth Semitic,” cir. 1000-500 
B.C. Mackenzie reacted against this impossible situation, dating the 
[ron-II pottery of Beth-shemesh several centuries earlier.’ When excava- 
tions were resumed after the First World War it soon became evident 
that there was a yawning hiatus in the history of occupation at Gezer, 
which extended from cir. 900 B.C. to the fifth century, interrupted only 
by a small settlement established under Assyrian auspices in the seventh 
century. Ceramic illustrations of the gap are easy to give; the most 
striking single one is the absence of wheel-burnished (ring-burnished) 
pottery of Iron II, which Macalister rules out by explicit statements and 
which I have never seen on the site, now littered with sherds from dif- 
ferent periods.’ Aside from a few Hellenistic pieces which have wan- 
dered in by mistake and apart from a very few pieces of the Bronze Age, 
all the pottery illustrated by Macalister in Vol. III, Plates CLXIX- 
CLXXVI, under the label “ Fourth Semitic,” belongs to Iron I, mainly 
to the late eleventh and tenth centuries. 

Once this is pointed out, it is easy to see how well it squares with 


external indications. If Gezer had been occupied during the Divided 
Monarchy, it would be strange to find no reference to it in any sources.® 


*On this episode as a whole see my remarks, Annual, XII, pp. 76 ff., XXI-XXII, 
pp. 143 ff., with references. 

‘On the Assyrian occupation, documented by two contracts from the years 651 
and 649 B.C., see Galling, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1935, pp. 81 ff. Scarcely any royal 
stamped jar-handles—and those few apparently of the latest type—were found by 
Macalister in all his campaigns on the site. The Assyrian contracts mention persons 
with Assyrian, Babylonian, Aramaic (at least five), Egyptian, and perhaps other 
names, but only one Hebrew name appears among them: Natan-yau (Nethaniah). 
This is strong evidence that Gezer was not oceupied by an Israelite population at 
that time. Nethaniah owns a field beside the field of a man with a foreign name. 
There is no need to suppose that there was anything more than a single Assyrian 
villa with surrounding huts and granaries at Gezer in the middle of the seventh 
century. 

5 One of the very few Iron-II forms found on the site, the hole-mouth jar, is said 
by Macalister (G@ezer, II, p. 198) to come into use in the Persian period and to 
persist into the Helienistic age. The examples pictured are characteristic of the 
seventh-sixth century and died out well before the fifth. 

® Meissner has identified the %Ga-az-ru of an Assyrian relief from the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 B.C.) with Gezer (Zeits. Deutsch, Pal.-Ver., 1916, 
p. 263). It is true that the name is written Gazri (genitive) in the Amarna 
Tablets, but it never occurs later in any cuneiform document (contrast Meissner’s 
statement, which seems to be a reminiscence of the frequent occurrence of the name 
in the Amarna Tablets). Moreover, it is entirely outside of the districts in Galilee 
and Transjordan which the Assyrians devastated and annexed, according to the 
‘oneurrent evidence of Hebrew and Assyrian records. We may perhaps suppose 
that the Gezer of Tiglath-pileser was a fortified town of Aram (Damascus), which 
was conquered at that time by the Assyrians. Unfortunately no list of the con- 
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After its fortification by Solomon it must have enjoyed only a brief life. 
In connection with the continued war between the Israelites and Philis- 
tines in the first half of the ninth century we note that Gibbethon, some 
three miles to the southwest,’ has replaced Gezer as the principal fortress 
of the district. It follows with high probability that Gezer was destroyed 
by Shishak cir. 918 B.C. and was not reoccupied by the Israelites, pre- 
sumably because of its exposed situation and the growth of another 
district center, Gibbethon. Since we now know that Shishak seized and 
partly destroyed Megiddo in his march up the coast, he can scarcely 
have overlooked so outstanding a town as Gezer, which lay directly in 
the line of his march. The houses of the town, which were of adobe on 
stone foundations, were leveled practically to the ground, a fact which 
would account for absence of indications of a great conflagration. As 
will be recalled, Macalister was not able to dig the citadel, which is now 
occupied by an Arab cemetery. 

As we shall see below, the Gezer Calendar is written in perfect classical 
Hebrew, in a script which fits best into the epigraphic record during the 
second half of the tenth century B.C. Moreover, it bears the specifically 
Israelite name “ Abijah,” which was most common in the tenth century. 
It follows that it should belong to the period between Solomon’s restora- 
tion of the Canaanite town, cir. 950 B.C. (I Kings 9: 15, 17) ,° and the 
destruction of the town by Shishak, cir. 918 B.C. The correctness of 
the written record is proved rather completely by Macalister’s discovery 
of the Canaanite city-wall of Gezer, which was restored in the Iron Age 
and strengthened by.the addition of solidly built square towers, with 
ashlar corners in the quoin construction typical of tenth-ninth-century 
building at Megiddo and Samaria. With respect to this type of con- 
struction Macalister says (Gezer, I, pp. 255 f.): “In this connexion it is 
interesting to remark that Dr. Schumacher, on his visit to Gezer, was 
struck by the resemblance of the masonry of these square towers to that 
of structures which he had been led to assign to the time of Solomon in 
his excavations at Megiddo; and the observation was amply confirmed 
by a photograph of the Megiddo buildings which I was afterwards per- 
mitted to see.” As architect and archaeologist of many years’ experience, 
Schumacher’s judgment is doubly significant. Schumacher’s own account 
of the Iron-Age “ palace ” constructions at Megiddo which he referred 
to the time of Solomon (I Kings 9: 15) will be found in his preliminary 
report, Mitteilungen des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1906, pp. 38 ff. 
In the final report,’ swayed by the skepticism of his philological col- 


quered towns of Damascus has been preserved. Since another slab bears the name 
of Astartu, Ashtaroth in Hauran, also at that time a town of Aram, this view is 
very plausible. 

*See von Rad, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1933, pp. 37 ff., on the identification with 
Tell Melat. 

*Entirely distinct is the question whether an Egyptian king destroyed the 
Canaanite town of Gezer in the reign of Solomon, giving the site to him as his 
daughter’s wedding portion. I have vigorously opposed this view; ef. Jour. Pal. 
Or. Soc., 1924, pp. 142 ff.; Annual, XII, pp. 74f. (and the more detailed discussion 
of the chronology of Gerar, in full agreement with my earlier views, Annual, XXI- 
XXII, pp. 23f., 144, n. 1). Against my position ef. particularly Alt, Jour. Pal. 
Or, Soc., 1935, pp. 297 f., and Galling, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1935, pp. 77 f. 

* Tell el-Mutesellim, I, pp. 91 ff. 
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leagues, he made no mention of the Solomonic dating. This dating has 
been confirmed beyond doubt by the Chicago excavators.’° We can now 
state with confidence that the constructions in question at Gezer and 
Megiddo go back to the middle of the tenth century."! It is, accordingly, 
probable that the Gezer Calendar dates from this brief Israelite occupa- 
tion of the town between cir. 950 and 918 B.C. 

As we have already stated, careful comparison of the script of the 
Gezer Calendar with that of roughly contemporary inscriptions from the 
eleventh, tenth, and ninth centuries B.C. points also to the second half 
of the tenth century as the most probable date. In Fig. 1 I compare 
the alphabets of the Sarcophagus of Ahiram of Byblus (from the late 
eleventh century and in no case later than the early tenth century) ,** 
the Gezer Calendar, the inscription of Abibaal of Byblus (missing char- 
acters are inserted in parenthesis from the slightly later inscription of 
Elibaal) ,*° the archaic inscription from Cyprus published by Honeyman,** 
the dedicatory text of Ben-hadad I of Damascus,’° and the Mesha Stone.*® 
These are by no means the only inscriptions from this period, but they 
are the easiest to date; I have omitted the inscription of Yehimilk of 
Byblus ** and the Byblus Spatula ** as well as the inscriptions from Nora 
and Bosa in Sardinia.'® It scarcely seems worth while to add forms from 
still later documents, such as the Kilamuwa Stele and the Hazael in- 
scription. All the characters are drawn from photographs; most have 
been traced and the rest drawn after my own tracings. I have tried to 
select, where choice was possible, forms which show a minimum of 
variation from the average. On the other hand, in reproducing forms 
from the Gezer Calendar, I have not copied obvious slips or awkwardness 
in handling the stylus. 

Of all the documents whose characters I have reproduced, the in- 
scription of Abibaal shows closest resemblance to the Gezer Calendar. 
This is particularly clear in the case of the most significant letter for 
epigraphic chronology, mem. The mem of Ahiram and the spatula, like 
still older forms from the Late Bronze Age (Lachish and Beth-shemesh) ,”° 


10 See Megiddo I, pp. 11 ff., 591f., with my detailed observations, Annual, XXI- 
XXII, pp. 2f. (note), and 29f. (n. 10). 

110Qn the general historical picture into which these building operations fit, see 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 130 ff. 

12Qn the date of Ahiram see most recently Studies in the History of Culture 
(Leland Anniversary Volume), 1942, pp. 34f. My date before 975 B.C. is minimal; 
I prefer a date in the second half of the eleventh century. 

18Qn this inscription, from about 900 B.C., see Montet, Byblos et VEgypte, 
pp. 51 ff. and Pls. XXXVI-VII, together with the additional fragment, Dunand, 
Fouilles de Byblos, I, p. 18. 

14 See BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 15 ff., with reference to Honeyman’s initial publication. 

15 See BULLETIN, No. 87, pp. 23 ff., with reference to Dunand’s initial publication. 

16J have used the splendid photographic reproduction in Dussaud, Monuments 
(1912), following p. 4. 

17 Published by Dunand, Revue Bibiique, 1930, pp. 1-11 (also in Fouilles de 
Byblos, Pl. XXXI). I hope to deal with the text of this inscription elsewhere soon. 

18See now BULLETIN, No. 90, pp. 35-37, with references to previous treatments 
by Dunand and myself. 

1° See BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 17 ff. 

*° For the latest treatment of these texts, with bibliography, see Diringer, Jour. 
Am, Or. Soc., 1943, pp. 24 ff. 
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is vertical, with either sharp or rounded angles, but without any special 
accentuation of the lowest stroke. The mem of Yehimilk, probably from 
the first half of the tenth century, already shows (in the photograph) 
a pronounced tendency to accentuate the lowest stroke. This tendency 
increases still farther in the Abibaal and Gezer inscriptions, which are 
parallel in this respect and still show vertical stance. In the first half 
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of the ninth century the Cyprus and Nora inscriptions continue to ex- 
hibit the accentuation of the lowest stroke, destined to become the shaft 
of the mem in the second half of the ninth century, but the character 
develops a new slant toward the left, quite different from the vertical 
position of the mem in earlier inscriptions. Other characters are much 
less significant but show the same chronological tendency; cf. especially 
pe. The form of ’aleph cannot be cited against this approximate dating, 
since the peculiar forms of this letter in Ahiram and Yehimilk are 
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ephemeral, showing obvious cursive origin. If we turn back to the 
Bronze Age, we see that the ‘alephs of Beth-shemesh and Lachish are 
much closer in form to the ’aleph of Gezer and later inscriptions than 
to the Byblian ’alephs of the eleventh and tenth centuries. The evolution 
of this character then followed a line from which the cursive form of 
Byblus diverged temporarily. "Aleph cannot be used in this period as a 
safe chronological criterion (except, of course, for the Byblus type, which 
is rather sharply defined). If we eliminate it from our picture, the rest 
of the evidence clearly favors a date in the second half of the tenth 
century. As we have seen, the archaeological and historical data point 
to a date between cir. 950 and 918 B.C., say about 925 B.C. in round 
numbers.** 

All students agree that the text of the Gezer plaque is some sort of a 
calendar, but opinions diverge widely with regard to its exact character 
and purpose. All are agreed that it is written in some dialect of Canaanite, 
but the degree of its relationship to Biblical Hebrew has not yet been 
fixed. To these questions we shall devote the rest of this article. 

Strangely enough, the one obvious explanation of the purpose of the 
Gezer Calendar does not appear to have been mentioned hitherto. 
Judging from Egyptian and Mesopotamian parallels, the text before us 
can be only a school exercise.** With this agree the size and the material 
of the plaque, which is just large enough to be held comfortably in the 
hand of a twelve-year-old boy, and which shows the rounded edges and 
sides resulting from considerable use. There is no reason to doubt 
Macalister’s statement that the tablet is of limestone; chalk limestones 
of various degrees of softness are very common in the low hill-country 
of Palestine. Dr. Faggiolo’s assertion that the plaque is kaolin (hydrated 
silicate of alumina) is highly improbable.** The surface bears marks on 
both sides of repeated scraping to clear it for renewed use; Lidzbarski 
and Vincent (both of whom saw the original) were justified in treating 
the text as a palimpsest, though this view is imposed only by the reverse, 
the obverse remaining ambiguous in this respect, as pointed out by 
Ronzevalle and Diringer after examination. As a school-boy’s deltos, 
the plaque becomes intelligible.** In passing we may call attention to 
the impossibility of the idea, recently advanced, that it was later reused 
as a door-socket (though it is of soft stone and only 1.6 cm. thick!) .?* 
In favor of the exercise-tablet interpretation is the scribe’s hand, which 
is slow and extremely awkward, as shown by his treatment of curves 
(qoph, waw, ‘ayin), as well as of complex characters like heth. The 


21 Following are some previous statements of mine on the date of the Gezer 
Calendar: “... antedates the ninth century” (Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible,” p. 107); “tenth century B.C.” (BULLETIN, No. 73, p. 21); “late tenth 
century ” (BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 17). 

*°That schools (as might be expected) were well known in Palestine as early 
as the fourteenth century B.C. follows from a cuneiform letter discovered at Shechem 
and published by Boéhl; see my revision of its interpretation, BULLETIN, No. 86, 
pp. 30 f. 

*8 Diringer, op. cit., p. 1. 

*4On a possible reference to such a writing tablet in the Lachish Letters see 
Burrows, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1936, pp. 491 ff. 

°° Yeivin, T'dledét, p. 123. 
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scribe was almost certainly an Israelite, since the language is good 
Biblical Hebrew, as we shall see, and his Yahwist name, Abiya|w], 
* Abijah,” °° appears at the lower left-hand corner. 

Following is my reading, vocalization and translation of the text: 


l. yrhw’sp/yrhw2z yarhéw*" ’asip /yarhéw ze- His?* two months” are 
(olive) *° harvest; his two 
months are 

2. r'/yrhw qs ra‘ / yarhéw |-q-s ** grain-planting; his two 
months are late planting;' 

3. yrh ‘sd pst yarho ‘-s-d *° pista ** his month is hoeing up oj 
flax; *° 


7° The consonants ’by are certain and the supposed beginning of a following stroke 
which crosses the yodh is purely accidental, as pointed out by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 
III, p. 190. No name in which there is long i in the second syllable can possibly 
come into consideration, in view of the consistently defective spelling of our in- 
scription. Among all known names in the Bible and the Northwest-Semitie inscrip- 
tions I can find only two possibilities: Abiyd(h)u, “ Abijah,” and EHbyatar, 
“ Abiathar.” The latter name occurs, however, only once in our sources, in the 
late eleventh century, whereas the former is found some four times in the late 
eleventh and tenth centuries, as the name of a son of Samuel, of a man belonging 
to the same generation as one of David’s chief warriors, of the son of Rehoboam, 
and of a son of Jeroboam I. The name is specifically Yahwistic. 

27 For this vocalization instead of Massoretice -aw, note the archaic uncontracted 
form -éhu which appears a number of times in Hebrew poetry (Bauer-Leander, 
Heb. Gram., § 28v. The Massoretic form is an obvious conformation to the parallel 
Aramaic suffix which appears in Bib, Aram. as -6hi and in Syriac as -awhi (written) 
and -au (pronounced ). 

*8 The use of “ his month” with reference to the month during which a man works 
at some specific thing is idiomatic in Hebrew; cf. I Kings 5:7, “ And the prefects 
provided sustenance for the king . . . each man his month ( 76 hods6).” Cf. also 
the similar use of “his month” in Num. 28: 14 and Isa. 66: 23. “His day” is 
used in the same way. 

2° For the dual here see below. 

*° This expression must refer to the olive harvest, which lasts in Palestine from 
September to November, being closed by the winter rains. In ancient Palestine the 
importance of the olive harvest was much greater than it is today. Agriculturally, 
the Feast of Booths (Tabernacles) belongs with the olive harvest, not with the 
grape harvest. 

*1 The word is found once in the Bible, where it is vocalized légeé. In view of 
the meaning of the stem Iqs in Syrian Arabic today, and the general agricultural 
situation, no other translation seems possible. 

*? The second and third double months correspond roughly to November-January 
and January-March, respectively. 

58 The word is not found in the Bible, which does contain a word from the same 
stem, ma‘sdd (though in doubtful context each time). The cognate Accadian word 
(esédu) means “to reap,” whereas in Arabic the verb (‘dd) means “to cut, 
prune, etc.” 

**So unquestionably with Yeivin, not péset with previous students. It is very 
improbable that the form péset, which does not occur in the Bible, was known in 
Classical Hebrew. The plural pistim is common and the singular pistd occurs 
three times, the alternation corresponding exactly to s¢‘orim and s¢‘ord, “barley.” 
Pisti, “my flax,” which is found twice in Hosea, must evidently be vocalized pistai. 
H, L. Ginsberg reminds me of sigmd, pl. sigmim, “ sycomore fig,” which exhibits 
exactly the same form. 

8° Flax was then hoed off at the ground, in order not to waste any of the stalk. 
Barley was reaped close to the ear instead of near the ground as in modern Europe 
and America. On this passage see Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte, I, 1, p. 7; V, pp. 23-26. 
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4. yrh qsr srm yarhé q‘sir s“orim his month is barley harvest; * gin 
5. yrh gsr wgi *° yarhé qasir wa-gil his month is harvest and,,, | 
festivity; ** seer Jeet “82” 
6. yrhw zmr yarhéw zamir his two months are vine-j,-. 
. tending; ** we ie 
his two 7. yrh qs yarhé gés his month is summer-fruit. ,., — 
Sef, 
is two I agree entirely with previous students in my reading of the text, 
nting:} except in line 5. As will be seen from Fig. 2, a break in the surface of 


the plaque forced the scribe to write final mem in line 4 very low in 
the line, thus preventing this space from being used in the next line, 
which accordingly ended with lamed. Previous students have all read 
kaph before lamed, but this reading is achieved by disregarding part 


soya 


WwW. FA, 


- up of 





Fig. 2. Facsimile of lines 4-5 of Gezer Calendar, traced from 
Lidbarski’s enlarged photograph, reduced after tracing. 


of the complex of incised lines, by assuming a form of kaph without good 


parallel in any period and otherwise unknown in the tenth and ninth 
centuries, and by putting the “kaph” unusually high in the line. I 
assume that the upper three strokes were already found on the surface, 
being the remains of previous incisions, intentional or accidental, and 
that their presence forced the scribe to write his letter just below.** 
The two lower strokes form a gimel perfect for that age, only a little low 
in the line. There is no third possibility. 


*° For this reading see my discussion below. 

*? For the interpretation see below. The flax harvest fell in March-April, the 
barley harvest in April-May, the wheat harvest in May-June. 

88 Since zamir unquestionably means primarily “ pruning season,’ which generally 
comes in spring, while “ vintage” is basir, there has been much diseussien of this 
line and a few, including most recently Torezyner, have gone so far as to deny that 
the months are arranged chronologically. The true situation is explained by 
Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte, IV, pp. 330f.: 2zamir here refers to the pruning and 
cleaning of the vines during the otherwise unoccupied time after the wheat harvest. 
A second pruning is well attested in ancient and modern times. It is interesting 
to note that the word emr, “to prune,” appears both in Ugaritic and in Arabic as 
zbr, with the same meaning. The vintage season begins in this district today in 
July; its earlier part would be included in the zamir period and its latter part in 
the month of summer fruits (August-September), i.e., the height of the season of 
figs, pomegranates, ete. 

88 For instance, the boy, who was presumably writing from dictation, may have 
heard wakil (for w-hekil dr the like) instead of wagil, and may have written an 
archaic kaph (without a stem). Then he may have noticed his error and have 
incised gimel directly below his kaph, following it by a lamedh (correctly aligned 
with the characters before kaph-gimel, though too low for one and too high for 
the other). 
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Hitherto there have been two principal theories about the final waw 
which appears after the word for “ month” four times, being absent the 
remaining four times. Vincent first correctly suggested that this char- 
acter was intended to indicate the dual, observing that we should then 
have the full twelve months of the year listed; unfortunately he thought 
it was a nun, an identification correctly rejected by practically all 
students and now seen to be quite impossible.*® H. L. Ginsberg then 
proposed that it be taken as a vowel-letter and that the words where it 
occurs be read yarhé < yarhd, the old nominative construct dual.*° 
I accepted this explanation for a time, because of the difficulty (as it 
seemed) of finding another solution. However, there are no equally 
ancient occurrences of waw as a vowel-letter and the survival of the 
old nominative construct is otherwise wholly without parallel in North- 
west Semitic. My present solution seems inescapable, since we unques- 
tionably have a complete calendar, as recognized by Vincent, Macalister, 
Dalman and others, against wholly unjustified doubts of Lidzbarski and 
most recently of Torezyner.*t In the dual with a pronominal suffix of 
the third person masculine singular there is a consonantal waw, while 
in the corresponding singular form there is none; hence the orthography 
of the Calendar is absolutely regular and correct throughout. Advocates 
of the alternative view, that these waws indicate the so-called waw 
compaginis, employed instead of the article for determination (most 
recently Lindblom and Torczyner) ,** must explain the use of the vowel- 
letter to write final short vowels at so early a period, as well as the 
strange fact that the scribe used it so irregularly. They must also prove 
that—against all the expert evidence—the document is not a calendar. 
In short, their position is untenable. 

The spelling of our document is extremely interesting. It reflects the 
last phase of pure phonetic spelling, reproducing only consonantal 
phonemes, after the loss of final short vowels at the end of the Late 
Bronze Age. We find the same principle in contemporary Canaanite 
(Phoenician) inscriptions, but here we have it applied to classical Hebrew 
after the feminine ending atu/i had become 4 and the pronominal suffix 
ahu had become 6. The contraction of the diphthong in the last word 
of the inscription, gés for gaits (Bib. Heb. qayis), shows that the speech 
of Gezer was akin to the dialect of Samaria (known from eighth-century 
ostraca) rather than to that of Jerusalem (known from the Siloam in- 
scription and the Lachish Ostraca, as well as from biblical Hebrew 


8° Cf. already Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, pp. 39 f. i 

“See Bull. Jew. Pal, Expl. Soc., II, p. 49; Yeivin, ibid., III, pp. 117 f. 

‘1 See Bull. Jew. Pal. Expl. Soc., VII, pp. 4 ff. 

‘It is quite true that such expressions as hayeté ’éres for hayyat ha-’dres, which 
occur exclusively in poetry or (rarely) in archaizing prose, do suggest that the 
waw compaginis corresponds in meaning to the article, but this inference is 
entirely erroneous. As we know now from Ugaritic and Amarna Canaanite the 
phrase cited was originally *hdyyatu ’drsi, since Canaanite kept the nominative 
ending in the first member of a construct chain, exactly like Arabic, whereas 
Accadian in classical times dropped the nominative ending. But since there was 
no article in Canaanite, no determination is involved. In other words, the first 
element in such a chain could be either determined or undetermined, according to 
the context and the necessities of a given case. y 
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prose) .*° Since Gezer was in the tribe of Ephraim, this might have been 
expected. In a paper on the “ Oracles of Balaam,” to appear elsewhere 
this coming year, I shall demonstrate the significance of the orthography 
of the Gezer Calendar for textual criticism and dating. Since standard 
spelling changed considerably during the ninth and eighth centuries, we 
have here a new criterion for chronology. Moreover, it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the Gezer Calendar is in perfect classical 
Hebrew; no strange forms appear in it and the one new word, ‘-s-d, is 
already illustrated by the cognate noun ma‘sdd. 

Another point hitherto unrecognized is that the text on our plaque 
is definitely mnemonic, being a poetic ditty composed of a tricolon 
2+-242, a tricolon 3+3-+ 3, and two cola (or hemistichs) 2- 2. 
First we have three double months, then three single months, lastly a 
double month followed by a single month. For a grown peasant, to 
whom the succession of agricultural activities was as familiar as the use 
of his senses, such rhythmic enumeration would have no importance; to a 
child who had not yet learned the immutable sequence of activities, it 
would be just as useful as our familiar “ Thirty days hath September. . . .” 

In conclusion it may be well to say a few words about the calendar 
reflected by our text. As already seen, it is a mnemonic composition, 
designed to list agricultural operations in order and not to name the 
months. The agricultural operations clearly follow the time-schedule 
of the Shephelah or low hill-country, not that of the central district, 
which averages more than 2000 feet higher and lags several weeks behind 
the low lands. This is entirely obvious to all who know both the previous 
treatments of the inscription and the agricultural life of Palestine. On 
the other hand, there is no reason whatever to suppose that the calendar 
in question was non-Israclite. It is true that it does not mention Pass- 
over directly, but in view of the intimate connection between Passover 
and the barley harvest (line 4), this omission proves nothing. In my 
reading line 5 alludes directly to Pentecost, fifty days after Passover. 
In Deut. 16: 9-12 we read: “Seven weeks shalt thou count, beginning 
with the (putting of the) sickle to the standing grain (barley), .. . 
and thou shalt make a Feast of Weeks for Yahweh thy God .. . and 
thou shalt rejoice before Yahweh thy God, thou and thy son and thy 
daughter. . . .” Rejoicing after the harvest is also mentioned in a poetic 
passage Isa. 9: 2, where a derivative of smh, “to rejoice,” appears in! 
parallelism with a derivative of gyl, the verb employed in the Gezer text. 
In the earliest passage of all, a Yahwistic document found in Ex. 34, 
we read (v. 22): “ And the Feast of Weeks shalt thou make for thyself 
at the first-fruits of the wheat harvest; and the Feast of the (olive) 
Harvest at the revolution of the year (i.e., at the New Year each 
autumn) .” The second feast (Tabernacles) is here called hag ha~asiph, 
employing exactly the same word as is used in line 1 of our Gezer plaque. 
In other words, despite the conciseness of language, the Gezer Calendar 
seems to refer explicitly to two of the three great festivals of the 
{sraelite calendar, and the third (Passover) is at least not excluded by 
the reference to the barley harvest. It is not our place to draw any 


48 Cf, BULLETIN, No. 73, pp. 20f. 
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inferences from our text for the history of Israelite festivals; that must 
be done elsewhere.*t The primary value of our document lies in other 
directions. 

Again we see that all archaeological discoveries must be reviewed 
periodically in the light of more extensive knowledge, and that the 
meager results of pioneering interpretations do not necessarily mean 
that the materials are of little significance for the biblical historian and 
philologist. The future will bring many surprises from old finds as well 
as from fresh discoveries. 


ON THE SITE OF ASOPHON IN THE JORDAN VALLEY 
Newson GLUECK 


Professor Filson questions my identification of Zaphon with Tell el- 
Qos and asks: “ Where Was Asophon?” (Butuetin, No. 91). His 
objection is based upon a misunderstanding of something I wrote, which 
I confess may not have been clear. I am grateful to him for raising 
the question and thus giving me occasion to explain what I meant and 
to take up a point that I had neglected, namely the actual location of 
Asophon as a site away from Zaphon, whose name it took over in 
Greek times. 

Filson quotes me as saying that “the Asophon of the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus . . . is probably to be identified with Zaphon.” Filson cor- 
rectly points out that, according to Josephus, Asophon and Amathus are 
two distinct places, Asophon being comparatively near to the Jordan 
River. Inasmuch as Tell el-Q6s (Zaphon) is only about half a kilometer 
from Tell el--Ammataé (Amathus), it would mean, Filson continues 
correctly, that Asophon, which he believes I identify with the same site 
as Zaphon, would be only half a kilometer from Amathus. Both of them 
are admittedly contemporary sites,’ with the thus assumed position of 
Asophon being much too near that of Amathus, contrary to the de- 
scription in Josephus. Therefore, concludes Filson, if my site for Aso- 
phon is wrong, and if, as he assumes, I identify the site of Zaphon with 
the site of Asophon, then my identification of the site of Zaphon with 
Tell el-Qés is also wrong. As he puts it: “his location of Zaphon at 
Tell el-Qés encounters stubborn objections.” Although Filson apparently 
has no objections otherwise against the main body of my evidence and 
argument for the location of Zaphon at Tell el-Qos, he nevertheless con- 
cludes that “it is still possible to argue that Zaphon was at Tell es- 
Sa‘idiyeh.” 

I wrote: “It is in this sense (I am adding the italics now for sake of 
emphasis) that the writer understands the Asophon of the time of 


44 Morgenstern and Lewy are now contributing far-reaching theories and recon- 
structions of the Israelite calendar and its history, with special reference to the 
festivals. Archaeological data are still inadequate, but they are swelling appreciably 
in volume. In the near. future we may expect very interesting developments in this 


field of research. ; 
1 Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 448. 
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Alexander Jannaeus, which is probably to be identified with Zaphon. 
And it is in this sense that the writer can accept the Talmudic identifica- 
tion of ‘Ammata with Zaphon-Asophon.”? (I should have added here, 
“. . with Zaphon, whose name was later transcribed in the Greek form 
of Asophon, which wandered in accordance with a common Hellenistic 
habit to another location ”). I had, however, in the preceding sentences 
definitely rejected the Talmudic identification of ‘Ammata with Zaphon, 
but pointed out that “the lands occupied by the inhabitants of Tell 
el-Qés must certainly have been worked by the subsequent inhabitants 
of Tell el-“Ammata. ”8 JT thought it clear when I used the words “ It is 
in this sense,” that I was not making an absolute identification of the 
site of Zaphon with the site of Asophon, but merely inferring that part 
of the extensive lands once owned by the inhabitants of Zaphon may 
have been worked in part also by the later inhabitants of the site of 
Asophon, wherever it was located. I erred in neglecting to suggest a 
specific site for the location of Asophon. Filson’s cogent remarks compel 
me—not to change my original conclusion with regard to the location 
of Zaphon at Tell el- Qés * but—to fix the exact location of Hellenistic 
Asophon. Where was Asophon? 

I am quite willing to accept Filson’s suggestion that the description 
of the location of the camp of Alexander given by Josephus “as near a 
certain place called Asophon, not far from the Jordan river” * means 
what it says. About two and a half kilometers WNW of Tell el-Qos is 
Kh. Beweib. It is about a kilometer from the west edge of the east 
side of the Ghor, and about two kilometers from the Jordan River itself. 
It is on a low rise dominating the gattdrahs which lead down into the 
Zor, in which the Jordan twists its way.® The fairly flat top of the rise 
on which the khirbeh is located covers about an acre in extent. It 
immediately overlooks the spring of ‘Ain Beweib. Large numbers of clear 
MB I sherds, several Iron I-II sherds, and a small quantity of Roman- 
Byzantine sherds were found there. I may say here that the fact that 
indubitable Hellenistic sherds are not found on a site where Roman 
sherds occur, does not necessarily mean that they do not exist there, 
but frequently that they are completely covered over by later deposits. 
I have found a few clear Hellenistic sherds in the Jordan Valley, in- 
cluding fragments of Rhodian jar handles, with the stamp on one of 
them still fairly intact. It is perhaps this site of Kh. Beweib which is 
to be identified with Asophon. Khirbet Beweib is situated not on a 
strongly fortified hill-top but, like so many sites in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan from the Hellenistic period on, in the plain. 


* BULLETIN, No. 90, p. 23. 
® BULLETIN, No. 90, p. 23. 
* BULLETIN, No. 90, pp. 19-23. 
5 Antiquities XIII, 12.5; cf. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 448. 
°Cf. Butterin, No. 90, p. 5. 
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A TABLET OF THE AMARNA AGE FROM GEZER 
W. F. Avsricut 


In recent numbers of the BuLietin I have undertaken to bring the 
interpretation of the cuneiform tablets of the Late Bronze Age from 
Palestine up to date by correcting old mistakes and utilizing the com- 
parative material now available from surrounding countries.’ Not least, 
I have tried to elucidate their meaning for the history of pre-Israelite 
Palestine. In this article I shall deal with a fragmentary bit of tablet 
discovered by Macalister at Gezer in the winter of 1908-9 ? and examined 
by R. F. Harper (then director of the American School in Jerusalem), 
and Paul (Edouard) Dhorme, who published it as a Neo-Babyionian 
tablet, but could not extract any connected sense.* The mistake was 
evidently due to the fact that the characters are cursive Babylonian and 
were recognized as such by Harper, distinguished for many years of 
work on the Assyro-Babylonian letters of the Kuyunjik collection. Since 
Harper had never worked on the Amarna Tablets, he failed to notice 
the significance of orthography and forms of characters. In justice to 
these eminent scholars it must, however, be said that the ideogram in 
line 5 could not have been identified until after Thureau-Dangin pub- 
lished the first occurrence of it in a connected text twelve years later 
(1921). I pointed out in 1924 that the fragment belonged to the Amarna 
Age, but without dealing in detaii with its contents.* Though it is too 
broken to be historically important, it is not without significance, as 
we shall see. Unfortunately it was found by accident on the surface 
during the excavations, and has no stratigraphical value. Following is 
my transliteration and translation, based upon the photographs (en- 
larged two diameters) which were published by Macalister. Several lines 
can be approximately restored from parallel passages in other con- 
temporary tablets; details will be explained in the notes. 


| | mat Sar[ri®> ... | | | the land of the ki[ng . .] 

2. ja-nu-ma(?)| as-sum mi-ni-im |Behold(?)] why dost [thou not 
(la ti-el-la-ak| come] 

3. [at-ta ® a-nja ma-ah-ri-ia [ | |in|to my presence? [ } 

4. [uu (?)a-nla mi-nim-ma u(!)-[ul [And(?)] wherefore doth thy [city] 
t-mah-har (?)]* not [welcome (?) | 


1See Nos. 86 (pp. 28-31), 87 (pp. 32-38), 89 (pp. 7-17, 29-32). 

2 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1909, p. 96 and Pl. III; Gezer, 
I, 30f., and frontispiece. The partially retouched photo on p. 30 cannot be used 
without the greatest caution, since there are numerous mistakes in inking. 

3 Tbid., p. 106 (also in Gezer, loc. cit.). 

4 Annual, IV, p. 106, n. 14. 

5 The traces in the photograph are unmistakable. Note that the expression médt 
§arri, which is extremely common in the Amarna Tablets, also recurs in the letter 
of an Egyptian official found at Tell el-Hesi (see BULLETIN, No. 87, p. 34, lines 16f.). 

6 The restored words seem certain; I have taken them from Taanach, No, 6, lines 
Sff. (u lé-mi tellakuna atta ana mahriya), and 13f. (u lé-mi tellakuna ana 
mehriya), written by the Egyptian official Amenophis to the chief of Taanach 
(Hrozny in Sellin, Nachlese auf dem Tell Ta‘annek, Vienna, 1905, pp. 36 ff.). 

7The restoration is conjectured from the context. Precisely this use of mabdru 
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5. [dluX|-ka °! rabisa(!)® [3a the [royal] commissioner? 
Sarri| 

6. [Su-ku-uln lib-ba-ka i-na daliiX!- |Pay]| attention to [thy] city! 
are 

7. [t-na-an-na(?) jaha-ka li-te(?)- |Now(?)] let them bring thy 
ru (!)?° [a-na ia-si(?) | brother [to me (?) | 

8. [i-nla al Ki-id-di-im|-miK!(?)™* in the town of Kiddim[{[mu(?) .. .] 


9. [& ki-ia(?) -am ™Is-si-ir-ti(?)' [And like]wise(?) Issirtu(?) [  ] 
[. .a-na| 

i0. [ma-ah-rhi-ia us (!)-s(?)-ra(!) send into my priesence!] 

-as-su (?) ] 2° 

iu (?) |ta(!)-na-di-in [a-na(?)] [And(?)] thou shalt give [to (?)] 


| 
11. [ 


ippears in a letter from a prince of Kumidu (Kaémid el-Léz in south-central Syria), 
KA 198: 18. 

8 For this sign see the facsimile in the figure, traced from Macalister’s enlarged 
photograph. As will be seen, it is clearly identical with the character in AO 7095, 
line 8 (Revue d’Assyr., XIX, p. 105). It was explained by Thureau-Dangin (Recueil 
Champollion, 1922, p. 377, n. 3) as PA-TOR, in which PA is the first element of 
the normal ideogram for rdabisu, “ tax-collector ” (maskim), PA + KAS, Since 
TOR is the normal ideogram for tarbasu, “enclosure,” from the same stem as 
rabisu, we seem to have a compound ideogram originating in a kind of rebus, formed 
of PA = aklu, Sapiru, “ administrator,” and TOR = tarbasu. So far the character 
oceurs only in two letters of Egyptian provenience. 

® This restoration scems practically certain, in view of the Accadian idiom, libbasu 
ina... Sakdnu. 

1° The traces of this character are identical with the second (and third) of the 
four forms of RU listed by Schroeder as occurring in the letters from Egypt. 
Since the first and third characters are thus clear, the second should be 7'E, and 
the only visible traces agree with this reading. 

“The characters dlu, K1, 1D, DI are certain in the photograph; JM is virtually 
certain. I should prefer to read ina aliKI, but this leaves the following clear 
characters quite unintelligible. Moreover the context seems to require the name 
of a town. Dhorme has already suggested that we identify the name with that of 
biblical Gittaim, then pronounced Gittém in Canaanite (accepted by me, Annual, 
1924, p. 106, n. 14). In favor of this is the unquestionable fact that the Egyptian 
scribes confused the Semitic stops constantly in the cuneiform letters of Egyptian 
provenience. On this phenomenon and its explanation see my detailed remarks, 
Jour. Eg. Arch., 1938, pp. 201 f. Many parallels could be cited; e. g., in the long 
ist of presents sent by the Egyptian to the Babylonian court (EA 14) we have 
such spellings as pakudu for pagutu and tigaru for digaru, ganturu for kanduri, 
te. While I doubt the identification of Kiddim[ ] with the Gittaim of Benjamin, 
t is quite likely that it is the Gittham of Eusebius, between Antipatris and Jamnia, 
vhich must be Gitta between Beth Dagon and Lydda; i.e., it must be somewhere 
n the vicinity of modern Safiriyeh, about 16 km. northwest of Gezer in a straight 
ine. This would mean that the Egyptian official was travelling northward along 
he main road from Jamnia to Ras el-‘Ain and sent a letter to the prince of Gezer 
iemanding seven oxen (etc.) as food. 

12 The final character is not clear; it looks more like 7J ,than anything else. 
Dhorme’s 7AR is improbable and makes no sense in the context. But the name is 
itherwise unknown, unless it is the biblical ’fser (name of an Edomite clan, Gen. 
36: 21, ete.) or Yéser (name of a clan of Naphtali, as suggested by Dhorme) ; the 
ormer alternative is more likely. 

183 Both ana mahriya and ussera- are common in the Taanach letters from 
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12. [Sa-a-Su(?)] sibitti alpé#!-4 [i- [him(?)] seven oxen [when he 
na a-la-ki-su (?) | comes (?) | 
[a-na] pa-ni(!)**-[ia(?) .. .] before [me (?) ...] 


The clue to the content and purpose of this letter is the correct 
reading of the ideogram in line 5, which is quite certain. From this and 
other lines it follows peremptorily that we have a letter written by an 
Egyptian official in Palestine to the prince of Gezer or someone who 
was acting as chief. The tablet thus belongs to the same category as 
two tablets found by Sellin at Taanach, both of them letters written 
by a certain Amenophis, who was for the time being in Megiddo, to the 





Gezer Tablet Louvre AQ 7095 
4 > 
LEASE E> Sey 
se i ms 
nes LU PA TUR 
grits 





IW. F. A. 








prince of Taanach.” These two letters are couched in th mc language 
and are in part even verbally identical with ours. I have eise ‘:ere dated 
the Taanach documents somewhat earlier than the Amarna Tablets, 
perhaps in the fifteenth century.1® Our tablet may also come from the 
fifteenth century. However this may be, it was apparently written by an 
Egyptian scribe, since it contains no Canaanitisms, since several signs 
have the characteristic Egyptian forms, and since the spelling of the 
name of a town may show peculiarities known from other letters to be 
common in cuneiform documents written by Egyptian scribes. The 
limestone grits in the clay of the fragment prove that it originated in 
Palestine and was not sent from Egypt like the royal letters. The request 
for seven oxen suggests that the Egyptian official had a small body of 
troops with him and that he was planning a barbecue, possibly with 
sacrificial intent.’* 


14 The NI is certain, having exactly the form best attested for the Egyptian letters. 

157 hope to publish new translations of these letters at an early opportunity; 
ef. the bibliographic indications in my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
p- 185, n. 9. — ‘ 


16 Cf, n. 15. 
17 Tt is interesting to note that the seven head of cattle recur as sacrificial animals 


in the story of Balaam (Num. 23: 1, 14, 29), which refers to events of about two 
centuries after our tablet. 
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